EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE

Fathers and innumerable saints against the litera-
ture, the drama, and the art of a secular world, a
protest which has been renewed at every great
revival of the intenser, more intransigent spirit of
Christianity. Face to face with the world of Pagan-
ism the early Church cut the secular almost clean
away, and has never since found it easy to define
accurately its relation to the secular, especially in its
freer manifestations, the arts. The literature of no
other religion,, it has been pointed out, is so entirely
religious in character as that of Christianity from its
first appearance till the emergence of a secular poetry,
romantic and erotic, at the end of the twelfth century,
followed by the renaissance of the fifteenth century.
It contrasts in this respect with the literature of the
Old Testament, of India, of Persia, and of Islam.
'The cause is two-fold. On the one hand, the tran-
scendent power of the central Christian truth, which
set itself to transform the entire attitude of the
human mind to knowledge; on the other hand, the
inevitable reaction from the long and exclusive
dominion of the secular intelligence.'1 In the early
Church the battle was joined along the whole line.
A Christian's only interest in the secular world was
the earning of his livelihood. St. Paul was a tent-
maker, but no tent of his making has, so far as I
know, been preserved as a relic by any branch of
the Church. The work by which he earned his living
had no religious significance. But the nature of the
conflict and all that it involved was obscured by the
apparent clearness of the issue as a conflict between
Christianity and Paganism. Waging a war of life
and death with the obscenity of the ancient panto-
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